LAW   AND   PHYSIC

the less steady a friend of Fletcher Moulton, the Radical
politician, at whose table often sat some of those very
Irish Nationalists whom it became the duty of Sir
Richard Webster to prosecute in the days of the Parnell
Commission. Among the foreign visitors whom I met
at Fletcher Moulton's house there was one whom I can-
not help always associating with an anecdote which
caused some amusement to the household at the time.
He was a" young Frenchman who had acquired a certain
command of fluent English, but who, as it will be seen,
was not quite up to all the conventional niceties of the
language. He came to stay on a visit at Onslow Square,
and on the day of his arrival one of the daughters of the
house happened to mention to him that there was to be
a dinner party that evening. * Ah, then,' he said, with
the satisfied smile of one who knows all about it, and is
master of the situation, * I shall come down in my night
clothes.'

The late Lord Coleridge, as everyone kixows, was an
irreconcilable enemy of the practice of vivisection, and
is followed to this day by his son, Stephen Coleridge.
I shall never forget the impression produced on me by
the exhaustive and masterly speech in which he im-
pressed his views on the House of Lords. I remember
that he was greatly amused, somewhere about the same
time, by an absurd defect in a Bill introduced on the
subject by the Government of the day, a mistake which
was pointed out and made a mockery of by the late
Robert Lowe, The Bill was honestly intended to pre-
vent some of the evils of which the anti-vivisectionists
complained, but in one of its clauses at least it was
particularly unlucky. I cannot pretend to give the
exact words of the clause, but I know that its purport
was to restrict anyone from practising vivisection in the
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